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ABSTRACT 

A survey was conducted of the number and location of 
two-year institutional changes that occurred in 77 two-year colleges 
between the academic years 1962-53 and 1971-72, The extension of 77 
junior colleges into four year colleges over the past ten years is 
discussed • Over H0% of the institutions were church-reiated^. and 
almost 75% were coeducational. Almost half of the extended colleges 
had under 500 students. Over 66% of the institutions operated on the 
semester calendar and most were regionally accredited. (RS) 
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[upper extension of TW0-Y3AR COLLEGES— THE 10 YSAR LOOKi^ 1963-1 972j 

Introduction 

Legislation involving either the esta,blishment or reorganj zation of 
two-yeeir college systems has recently been passed in several states. 
Accompanying the creation or exi)ansion of these post-sec ondaxy institutions 
is the frequent assumptioji that the junior college has been a very unstable 
institutional forinat» This rapidly expanding segment of American higher 
education has often been confronted with the allegation that it often seeks 
transformation to a four-yeax college status* / 

It was assumed that the results of an investigation into this 
allegation would be of interest and value to educational planning agencies, 
professional organizations, researchers-scholars, and the boards of trustees » 
administrative personnel, and faculty currently involved with the two-year 
college movement in this country • Thus, an investigation into the recent 
activity and characteristics of two-year colleges that sought academic 
extension during the period i 962-63 through 1971-72 is the focus here ♦ To 
arrive at :a conclusion about the occurrence of vertical extension of such 
institutions, the following questions were posed r Has a i*pid expansion of 
two-year college elevation taken place in the past ten years? Does a 
combination or frequency of certain characteristics such as type^^^^^ 
instituilonal control, stxident enrollment/ or accreditation app 
disproportionately in instltutiuns involved in academic enlongatlon? In 
essence, is the junior college guilty of a propensity of seeking an upper 
academic format? These questions will be examined following a section on 



5$virvey procedures, a review of the related literature, and a report on 
institutional ci^aracteristics. 

Procedures of the Study 
This survey reports on the number and location of two-y^MSir 
institutional changes that have occurred in 77 two-year colleges during 
1962-63, through 1971-72. Also, Institutional information has been profiled 
on the basis of these characteristics 1 (1) institutional c^mt^coI^ C 2) 
student body t (3) enrollHent category , (4) academic calendar ajad, (5) 
regional accreditation, Currlcular changes Involved in the transitions 
would have been a valuable area to include. Unfortunately, the conperison 
of currlcular transformations was not possible since the categories u»ed 
by the United States Office of Education (USOE) to designate the highest 
level of training offered by an institution was changed firtwn eleven to 
fivt> in 1968-69. 

Institutions included In this study were identified from the anniaal 
issues, 1962-63 through 1971-72 of the Education Directory , Higher Education 
(designated as "Part 3" until I968-69) prepared by the USOE. The directory 
section listing ^'institutions reclassified" was reviewed and then a roster 
was made of transformed two-year institutions > The Education Directory 
for the year I968-69 did not contain such a section but data was supplied 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics of the USOE# 

A larger number of pacevlous two-year institutions In operation during 
the t^ year period would have been Included If the criteria for selection 
h«(.l been extended to Include all institutions listed in the USOE directories 
that once offered two years but leas than foiir' years of academic woiic* 
Institutions not typically recognized as jvmior colleges-- Bible Instltutesf 



. seminaries , mllitfixy schools, proprietary, and o'c her single purpose 
professional and technical schools-—vrere excluded .from this survey. It 
is also impor^tant to note that no attempt vas saade to identify or analyze 
from the data presented any tmsons underlying the changes in academic 
status of the profiled institutions « 

The USOE ataintains a policy of continuing a two-year classification 
for an institution until it has conferred baccalaureate degrees, not when 
the institution announces the change and has begun off ©ring a higher level 
of instruction*, Due to the possible influence of the j;#inding higher 
durricular offerings affecting characteristics lilce the kind of student 
body, college enrollment, or academic calendar, inf oraation* on the included 
institutions was gathered from the preceding directory, e«g., profile data 
on the institution that changed from a t>«o«year status during 
wer^a cQllegtfid from the 197Q-?1 Education Directory » 

Review of Literature 
Brumbaugh^ wrote in a I966 SREB research monograph that "The reasons 
for the Changes frore junior to senior college status have not been studied 
systemtically • I>uring^ ^ t^^ 
subject in ^dBdnistrative organization is ^^^a^ 
careful study than the criteria needed for change from two-ys)^^^ 
year colleges/* Patterson;3 aQ reeOT^ 
very little written about what Is involved when a coMunl 
toward a 4-year Institiitior* This leaves ^^p^^ pioneering effort 

because the ^ 6^^ 
^ W the professional liteiB^ture is soaw 

did reveal several survi^s, studies, and observations relatad to^^ t 



of aca4enlc extension. Edlls and Hartorana^^^ published tuo articles In 
1956 closely related to the topic of upward extension. In analyzing the 
ntmbsr of junior colleges that becaae senior colleges during the ©pan of 
19^^5-1956, the co-authors found some 91 junior colleges » apptroxlBaateiy 
eight per year, became senior Institutions, The other article d^lt with 
an amlysis of curricular changes which occurred in the transition, 
Eellsf in an \mf Inished study conductod in 1962, recorded that alaost 
400 two-year colls«es WOTe established in the I9^0s and I950e« Of that 
total eight parcent, or 32 Instltntions 3 all privately controlled, had 
become four-year camimses^ 

Reynolds^ cited the period elapsing between publication of the 5th 
and 6th editions of American Junior Colleges (1960-1964) as having 
produced 3I junior colleges that became four-year colleges* Of that number 
six were independent and 13 wei*© church-affiliated jmiior collegcsj the 
remainder were under public support. The most comprehensive study as of 
1965 was conducted by Schultz and Stickler. 7 Included- in their analysis 
of all levels of institutions tindergolng the vertical extension process 
was Identifloation of aspects of institutional operations that may have 
been sl^ificant in the decision and its sub8eq.uent success* The findings 
of their pilot study covered the period 1953-5^ thro^ugh 1963-^64 during 
which 319 Inst itutl:on8 were identified as having undergone aoademic 
reforrsation. Included in that total were 72 junior colleges of which 11 
were public, 23 indej^dent, and 38 church-rel&ted Institutions • 

Hughefii^ reported on seven church-related two-year c 
made an academic extension during the period of 1935 to I966, He 
OMM^txftttfd on r«p<»rtliig^ the Ispact of curricular changes la those i 
transcending institutions a A summary of institutional transitions for 



the j>6rlod I956-I966, ptrepared by the National Science Boaxd9 in 1969» 
revaaled that 75 two-year institutions had moved to the status of a four- 
year college. Morrison^ ^ found that 81 of the 656 two-year colleges in 
existence during the three year period I962-I 965 ^^re reclassified ai 
four-year institutions 3 all but four were under private control. Bill^^ 
used information from the Sklucntlon Directory spanning the years 19'*^- 
1967 'that dealt exclusively with curricular shifts in upward extending 
Junior colleges • Beeler^^ described nine characteristics about the 72 
extending two-year colleges identified during the period 1958-59 through 
1967-68. His study of former Junior colleges revealed that 21 had been 
under public auspices, 16 xmder Independent eponsorayhlpi and 35 «nd«r 
chu:^^h aupixsrt. In 1971^ Hodgkinson^^ reported that 89 twc-yeax colleges 
had Ibecowe femr-year colleges dxiring the ap^ trf i9<;>8 and 19^« That 
nuia'ber represented about eight percent of the total ^saaple eligible for 
upward gravitation. 

Several institutional case studies have bc^en conducted to provide 
an analysis of the steps involved in the change of status of a two-year 
eollegea Merrill^ using Jacksonville UniveMity (Florida) ae a case 
study in 195? p attempted to establish criteria for the successful 
transition of that then private junior college 1^^ senior- 
level institution. I)awson^5 gave an accoimting of the procedures 
followed by Colorado Woman's Con its return to a four-year college 

status in i960. Snlth^^ conducted an Investigations!^ Spring Arbor 
Jxmlor Colleg^e (Michigatt) which becaae a four-year liberal arts 
institution in I963. RouechOi^ 7 complete In 196^ a case study of Mars 
Hill College (North Carolina) and described its t:-^sitiorr froa a private 
dencainatlonal institution to a senior liberal arts college in 1 962. 
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Schroeder^S In 1 966 studied ten Institutions to determine int«rB«J. and 
©xtcKCtval factors that Influenced those two-^yesax colleges to saek 
expansion* He catogortzad the problenis encountered xinder eight areas 
and issued 37 guidelines for two-year collages contemplating an up^'^ird 
move. More recently ^ Gott^? sought to determine to wh«it extent functions 
of two ^junior colleges continued to be performed in the new acadenic 
fonaat and identified factors that seeaed to mitigate for and aigainet 
continuation of those functions. 

The deliberations about the desirability of tifo-*y ear institutions 
to seek a higher status included observations biMed on 'tM^tk research 
and intuition. Horn^° in 1953 exparesfit^ opiijion that pirossurea of 
Junior college faculties "to achieve gireater acadenic respectability^ 
Mas an important contributing factor in bringing about the traneltiea 
of Junior colleges to senior college status* Hedsker in i960 reported 
a survey of the attitudes of a nation vide sample of faculty nenbers at 
74 previous tffo-year colleges concerning the conversion of their 
institution to four^yeor statusc Contrary to Horn* 8 contention ^ almost 
two of every three faculty amtbers would have preferred to have their 
lnstltutl<m remain as a two-year college. Hontgomexy^ later found that 
an even smaller proportion of faculty members in Florida community 
colleges would accept the idea of saelng their Institution become a 
senior college. McConnel^^ contraded in 19^ that the process of upomxd 
extension was largely motivated by a desire for prof eamlonal status and 
prestige. He ackaowlodged thdv well knornn "hierarchy of educational 
prestige and valine"* ijln which ''their aeem« to be some kind of *peckJ>ng 
order* of public prestige. B locker « Plumer, and Rlcharaaoa2^ stated 
in l^'! that a weakness In st^te legislation is "the lack of a decision 
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regarding the transfonaatlon of two-year colleges to four-year colleges 
3y 1971 I>unham^5 ©xprossod that "One good son for the lack of 
sxpansloxiist sentiment among community college people today Is the 
success of the junior collie movejaent Itself • It now has achieved 
•omentum and status of its own and there le no gr^at need, to ndmlc the 
state colleges 

' The preceding review of the professional writings shows an 
Lncrt^Bised aetlvlty in the study of the process of upward gravitation in 
Lnstitutions of higher learning* There likely is no one set of guidelines 
ind policies concerning academic elevation which could be universally 
applied to all institutions in all states* The educational -purposes 
md indigenous qiialities of each institution^ nv'sed to be considered on 
their own »erits • Koxever , the availability of research s tiidies and 
>ther systematic appraisals into academic transf oRsatione sush ais those 
re jk>x t ed here could benefit institutions that are considering such an 
ictivity. To Ignore these ratrosi>ective analyses axid^^^^ two- 
rear institutions tha-t have i;aidergone : an upward transition rrould be a 
ierious^.- olftission*■^'>y ''■J■/:;.^■:'■.':■^^■'^■^ ^ y" : ; ' 

Characteristics of Two-Yeai-^^^C 
Table 1 deal^ 
location by st^ selected Jimlbr ooli^e^ 

ten year survey* A range of 18 (1967*68) to one (197i'*72) inatltutional 
i^ransf orzaat ions csn be obse>rved • Thirty states plus the Canal Zone ^ 
)iiBtxict of were involved in at least 
>n© Instance of upward extension. Seventeen geographic iinits 
;ontributed only one institution to the total for the decade* The 



y«ar was four (Georgia, Missouri, Nortih Carolimv, and Pennsylvania). 
Xn only seven cases did a state provide Bore tten <>ao reclassified 
institution within the same yeax. The highest »umber of diJ-forent 
states affected in any given yeax was in 1 967-68 when li^ states 
contributed at least one transfoxraed Institution . Korth Carolina led 
all others >ith nine Institutional gravitations, inclvdlng activity In 
sevOT different years, during the ten year period. Georgia, Missouri . 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia followed next with f ivs each* For 
the ten year period, thsn, th« survey revealed that an avereifie of 7.7 
institutional annually Bought acadeadc elongation. 

Table 2 provides data on the two-year institutions Ijased on the 
chairacterlstlcs of (1) type of control, (2) type of student body, (3) 
emdl5»ent category, {h) acadomic calendar and, (5) regional 
acerfiKiltatlon for the period. 1962-63 thw 

(1) Type of control. Slightly over i^O percent of transfomod 
iRstitutlons were opeocated -under denominational auspices. The nimber 
of Institutions affect«9d that were xindor^^^p^^ 

sponsorship was very siJallar with 23 and 22 institutions respectively. 
The highest nuwbKT^^ o^ * 
sinele iear , by t^ 

seven for both the independent (1969-70) aiid church-related (I967-68) 
; : coll«>6^B. AU three Institutlcmaa t^ least two y«Ma i»h«n 

"■:';;they;yielded' no?t^ 

different years the annual Ust of upward transfers included at l»a«t 

one I'roa each institutional type of control. 
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(2) Type of student body. Nearly three out of four Inetitutlona 
Involved In vertical extension had a coeducational student body enrolled 
on its caapi;^. A coeducational tf«o-»yMLr college Kas 5v.nvolved in every 
year except for 1971-72 with a r8;nge of two (I962-63) to 15 (1 967-68) • 
Only foiir all-sale student caapuses were involved in upward extensiwi 
with each in a dlffearent year and none in the past five years* The all- 
feaBa:^;;^ colleges were involved in one out of evexy five institutional 
transf oraatlons with a high of four (1963-6^*) and a contribution In 
every year except for i966--67« 

(3) BnroUaent category. Nearly 43 percent of the caainises (33) 
Involved In acad«slc extension had under 500 students enrolled and this 
enrollment range was Involved In institutional elongation in all but one 
year (1970-71) . Two out of every tKree (52) of the revised i^^ 

had an enrollBent of less than 1 ^000 oii their caapuaes when the I9 
junior colleges in the 500-999 enrollaent range were added. Eleven of 
the total 77 institutions had between IVOOO-l, 499 stud 
sought a change in status. Seven institutions were found In the 1 ,500- 
1 1999 «nd over 2|000 enrollBent ranges with no acre than three Jimlor 
colleges involved In elevation^j 

(4) Acadealc calendar r^^^^^S aore than two thirds of ^^t^ 
survidyed institutions (53) operated on the smester calei^idar systea at 
the tlKe of their acadwiic^^^^^^t^^ A two-year college using 
that calendar was Involved in upward 47.^ension in aU but one year 
(1971-72) • Eighteen two-year institutions were on the quarter calendar 
f oraat preceding their shift status » while six institutions had a 
trlaester progxaa in operation at that tl»e. 



(5) Regional accreditation. The geogra.phic distribution of; the 
affected institutions p using the boundaries of the six regio.»^al 
accrediting associations, reve^Jed that slightly less than one third. 
(25) were concentrated in the Southern Association. The highest nimber 
of institutional transfers located in any association in one year was 
six from the Southern Association, The large area covered by the North 
Central Association contributed 12 former two-year institutions. Only 
the Southern and North Central As£>ociatlons had an incidence of more 
than one Institution contributed in any given year/ Six institutions 
during their transformation were located in the region of the Middle 
States Association, Only iiiree affected colleges were In the area of 
the New England Association and none aince I967-68. Just two former 
junior colleges were located in the territory of the West em (none 
since 1965-66) and Northwest Associations (none since I967-68) at the 
time of their upward move/ Onethird (2?) of the total institutions 
surveyed, were without regional accreditation. Only two years (l 965-66 
and .1970-71) saw no unaccredited two-year colleges involved in upward 
extension, A high of six unaccredited juLnlor colleges transferred; to a. 
f oiir-year sta.tus during the years of I967-68 and 1 969-70, 

Modal\ Institution;' ■■■■ . /^ 
The modal former two-year institution would have undergone an ; 
upwaxd change beginning with the 1 968-69 academic year. The hypothetical 
institution would have been under church affiliation and not have been : : 
accredited l^y a regional accrediting association. The; newly transformed 
college would have been located In North Carolina, and on its campus 
would have been less than 5OO men and women attending classes on the 
semester academic calendar system* 



Summary and Conclusion 
The pui^pose of this 6tudy was to provide data on the annual ; 
number and location of selected two-year colleges tt^t became four- 
year institutions during the ten year period of 1962«63 through l97l-72o 
Other descriptive institutional data reported included a brea kdown of 
the 77 institutions by type of control, type of student body, enrollaont 
category, academic calendar, and regional accreditation. This 
information was reported from the annual issues of the USOE Education 
Directory g Higher Education. No attempt was mde to deteraiine or 
analyze factors from the data that contributed to the upward extension 
of those institutions. However, a review of the prof essional writings 
on the topic of two-year transitions did produce sone source infonaatlon 
that woiad likely be helpful to institutions considering such a move. ; 

In the introduction three priuaary questions were posed regarding 
the rat© of ch^.iiige of former two-year colleges, characteristic^ of -two- 
year colleges that had reached four-year status, and the overall 
propensity of the junior college to activ«ly seek academic elevation.; 
(iuestion ones Has a rapid expansion of two-year college elon^ 
taken place in the mst ten years? This survey reported that 77 two- 
year institutiona, an average of 7.7 annually, became four-year colleges. 
This average is substantially concistent with the axmual average found 
Itx the literature review on upward extending institutions. Earlier 
surveys were % and Mart orana ( average of 8) , Reynolds (average 

of 7«7) f Schultis and Stickler (average of 6.5) , National Science Board 
(average of 6.8), Beeler (average of 7.2) , and Hodgkinson (average of 
^.if). These surveys covered differing lengths of time and were 
;jCpnducted over the past I7 years and included data on upward extending 



two-ytar lnstltutlonc since 19*^5» In the decadd svxrveyed in this report 
the overall average of 7«7 annual upward extensions was exceeded during 
five of the yen years • However, the annual average nu»"ber of colleges ♦ 
affected declined during each of the last five years froa a high of *18 
In 1967-68 to only one in 19?l--?2# 

The second question dealt with the frequency of appearance or 
combination of institutional characteristics such as type of control and 
student enrollment in acadejilc elongation. The number of institutions 
affected that were imder chtxrch-related control was at a pccopcrtlon 
higher than the peircentage of such colleges in the overall total 
during a like span of years, A disproportionately high peroentage of 
campuses with enrollments under 500 were also reported when compared to 
a similar breakdown of statistics for all two-year coliegoa* More than 
one out of every three of the institutions in the survey did not hold 
regional accreditation. That proportion was below the level of regional 
accreditation held by two-year colleges in general during the same ten 
year period. It can be stated that ba^ed on the data reported here t 
that the combination of the institutional characteristics of church- 
affiliated control, enrollment of tinder 500 students > and lack of regional 
accreditation were present in a proportion dlfferrat than that found in 
two-year colleges in general during a similar period of years* 

The final question had to do with whether the junior college la 
actually guilty of the pxopensity of se<^^ format. . . 

The percentage of two<-year colleges eligible annually for transformation 
that actually followed that pattern has not been provided here. It is 
well known, howoiver, that the total number of two-yeaur institutions has 
increaeed regularly each year since the first year of the survey, I962-63. 



MMoiwhlley the nuiibar and percentagte of two-yaar Instltutlona affoctod 
In uimard transtlonc has decreased In •ach of the last fivo years* la 
conclusion I then t froA the data presented in Table 1 dfdallng with the 
annual nuaber of transf orttatl««ne and the c«if Irming nature of the 
related lltei^ture, It ¥oiad be difficult to describe the two-year 
college as an institution that actively and consistently seeks academic 
extension to a four-year college statust 

Discussion 

Several factoid have contributed to the nuaber of Jiinlor colleges 
that sought four-year status during the past decade. In soae instances 
institutional elevation has been a part of a state wide aastar plan for 
high wr education. Considering the overall developacnt of the public 
sector of higher education in c»ch state, it i»y have seeaed more 
appropriate aurid economical to add the upper division years to an 
established jtinior conege than to initiate a new ^ f to 
service basically the saiae geographic region and population. 

The devolopaent of a new ■institutional type »ay have contributed 
to the decline of tvo-y ear college extensions # The upper division college 
offers just junior and senior year Ijoe traction although some also provide 
graduate education ; This institutional type is a relatively recent format 
and has gained prominence in states that also have well developed junior 
college systems such as Florfldai Illinois » and New York # AltwuQ, in> his 
1970 book The Upper Pi via Aon College < reported that at l^st eight new 
upper level colleges had reached various fctages of legislative or state 
board approval and six other states had begun consid^ 
establishing such Institutions* 



Thm r«cfsnt : Jlnanclal pinch f oiuid In higher education also saay 

■ ■ , ' •' .■• ■ , ■ • . ' , ' •■ ■ ' ■ ■ '. ■ ■ •■ ■ ■ . . '-■ ■ ■ , 

hav« contributed to the decline In two-y«®r colleges^ aeeklne upward 

acaddalc status Increased library holdingGs a Bore q^^ 

specialized faculty for the expsmded curriculufte , increased student 

services , and more administrators (thus increasing the appearance of- 

Parkinson* s Law) , and some eacpanslon or rehaMiltation of physical plant 

are all o^ous factors that accoapany the addition of upper dlviaional 

studies f«ff trhlch additional 

State higher education planning boards and their countexpartB are not 
presently in a position to expand Instructional prograas since they axe 
elBultaneously faced with major prolJlaas like reducing or aaAntalnlng 
(Rizrent lev#l8 of operating budgets, avoiding the release of faculty, 
and keeping the raises in student tuition to a ainlBUB. 

Perhaps the other part of the explanation for decreased activity 
in institutional elevation Ues in the oaturity of the two-yeax college. 
As has been true historically Mith all institutional types, the junior 
colleges have had to build constituent support for its iastltWlonal 
purposes and prove the worth of its ejtletence. The two-year college, a 
twentieth! centTjry phenomenon, has increasingly gal^ 

respectability and status of Its own. The expanded coMiltBaot of theee 
i»stltutl<mB to their educational objectives has acceloat«d th«lr 
overall stability. These adlvaaoes have lessened the desire on the part 
of two-year collegee : i© beco«e a part of an older «ore established faaa 
of higher ©duoatlon— the f oiur-year college. In ehctt , it would appear 
that junior oellege Qonetituenoefi feel A^iaaSsceoaplete identity of their 
Wn.a«d asre gaining In their goal of being recognized as a persanent and 
full partner in the $^t-eeconda3;y educ«tioBal scene. 
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Tabltt li Aeadanle 0xi«UBlon of f oracr t«o-j«&r lnstltuti<ms lay a o ad «a lo yMX and 
location , by 8t*t«, 1962-63 through 1971-72 
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